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NEW MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Under the law passed at this session the Governor appoints four members 
on the Commission. These appointments have now been made, constituting 
a Commission of seven with three ex officio members. The appointed mem- 
bers are: 


Mrs. Frederick W. Thomas, president of the public library board at Eau 
Claire. 


John M. Chancellor, farmer at Mt. Horeb and formerly specialist in adult 
education with the A. L. A. 


Mrs. Ella M. Veslak, librarian of the city and county library at Shawano. 


The fourth appointee, for the term ending in 1951, was Mr. Charles O. 
Jandl, member of the public library board at Racine. On Friday, June 20, 
Mr. Jandl died at the age of 56. He was first appointed by Governor Good- 
land in June, 1946, to succeed Mr. Heim and had attended only one meeting 
of the Commission in October. 
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THE HEAD LIBRARIAN LOOKS AT CHILDREN’S WORK* 
Helen L. Lincoln, Librarian, West Allis Public Library 


Today’s children are tomorrow’s adults. They are the readers (and writers) 
of the books of the future. It is they who will be the friends of the library, 
the taxpayers, yes, and the library trustees. If the importance of books and 
libraries can be successfully demonstrated to them, if they find in our child- 
ren’s rooms that books can be a source of really practical help, of pleasure, 
and of inspiration, the libraries of tomorrow will not lack financial, and 
what is more important, moral support. From a broader viewpoint, we will 
be doing less than our duty if we fail to do our part toward equipping them 
to cope with the problems of adult life and the problems of the community, 
the nation, and the world. Surely your role is an important one. 

To function effectively, a library must have coordination and cooperation 
on all levels. The children’s department, the young people’s department and 
the adult department should be fully aware of and informed about the aims, 
the services and the programs of each other. Even in very small systems the 
left hand frequently does not know what the right hand is doing. Staff meet- 
ings or bulletins should be employed to this effect. It is my firm belief that 
branch libraries should participate in all programs carried on by the main 
library whenever this is feasible. All staff members should be informed in 
advance of newspaper publicity, especially when it is likely to result in 
questions from the public. 

All librarians, but especially children’s librarians, should make a ruthless 
evaluation of the time, effort, and money involved in each promotional 
activity. In reading professional magazines, I am frequently amazed at the 
amount of time expended on various projects, especially summer reading 
clubs. The cost of the paste and paper work reported therein must be tre- 
mendous. We, too, have indulged in some of them. But it must be constant- 
ly borne in mind that the time of trained library personnel is the highest- 
priced commodity libraries have at their disposal. These projects do impress 
the patrons, but the time would be much better spent in many other ways, 
especially in furthering the librarian’s knowledge of her own book collection. 
And in the long run, a wider use of commercial printing or mimeographing 
would be much more economical. 

A recent article in thé Wilson Bulletin urged librarians to free themselves 
of the “shackles” of story hour. I dissent; I am heartily in favor of story 
hours, but only if a story hour is accomplishing its objectives. If not, the 
story hour should probably be revamped rather than discarded. 

The problem that is truly alarming to most of us is the falling away of 
readers in the upper grades, especially in the fifth grade and up. 

A somewhat unorthodox viewpoint has been raised in this connection, 
but it is worth serious consideration. Do we, perhaps, encourage the children 





*Condensed from a paper presented at the meeting of Children’s Librarians, Kenosha, 
April 11-12. 
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to secure library cards at too early an age? A first grader, unless someone in 
his family will read to him regularly, can make use only of the pre-primers 
and primers. Reading is not yet a source of pleasure, but a skill to be learned 
and practiced. Is it possible that the library becomes to him a sort of second- 
ary classroom, identified with this problem of learning to read? Can it be 
that by the time he has learned to read the imaginative and pleasure-giving 
books, that the library has ceased to be an exciting experience and has come 
to bore him? We do know that by the time he has learned to read well (if 
he learns this at all—and many never do) the radio, the movie, and the comic 
strip have to a large extent supplanted his love of books.* 

Or can it be that the library atmosphere and library mannerisms repel 
him? In working with children, people seem to use three patterns: The dis- 
ciplinarian, the overly sweet and condescending, and the direct man-to-man 
approach. Even with very young children, the direct approach seems to me 
the desirable one; with older children it should be used always. 


Do our book stocks meet the needs and interests of our young readers? We 
all realize how many of the prize award books fail to interest them. Is that 
not perhaps true of the general run of children’s literature? Book selection 
standards are necessary, of course. But are we sure that our standards are 
the correct ones? 


Are the reading interests of the fifth through eighth grades adequately 
represented in our collections? Do we have a sufficient supply of good adven- 
ture, mystery, sport, and school stories, to mention but a few? 

If not, then it is up to the children’s librarians to inform the authors and 
publishers of their short-comings. Who is in a better position to do so? 


Another problem, and one that we have not solved satisfactorily, is that 
of the transition from juvenile to adult department. Our library restricts 
the children through the eighth grade to the juvenile department and does 
not honor children’s cards in the adult department except by special permit 
from the children’s room. Even those ninth graders who have been most im- 
patient to gain access to the adult department do not seem to make a satis- 
factory use of either the young people’s section or the adult collection. Some 
of them return voluntarily and contentedly to the children’s department. 
Part of their trouble, of course, is that they have not really learned how to 
read, and their range of interests outstrips their reading ability. Perhaps the 
answer is a wider duplication of carefully selected adult material in the 
children’s department. 

As you have no doubt gathered by this time, I am better at raising questions 
than answering them. Please don’t think the West Allis Public Library has 
solved all these problems. But by experimentation, exchange of ideas, and 
hard work, you, both as individuals and as a group will solve them. And you 
will be making a great contribution to an enlightened future generation. 


*Points presented in this paragraph occasioned considerable lively discussion among those 
present. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Beloit College. Margaret Gleason, former- 
ly assistant reference librarian in the State 
Historical Library at Madison, has joined 
the staff of the college library as head of the 
Reference and Circulation divisions. 


Cornell. New books purchased with the 
fund of $114.00 received from the Women’s 
Clubs of the 9th District as a Memorial to 
Mrs. Edward Porter were on display at the 
Silver Tea recently held in the Library. 
Mrs. Florence Howard, librarian, writes, 
“These books are all of permanent value 
and a very welcome addition to the library.” 


Kenosha. At a recent meeting of the Par- 
ents’ Group of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
a new organization, the “Friends of the Li- 
brary” was founded. The purpose for pro- 
moting such a group is to establish closer 
relationship between the library and the 
public it serves. The project in Kenosha is 
to honor the dead of World War II through 
the medium of a record lending library. 
The nearest of kin have been asked to regis- 
ter their war dead and to suggest a favorite 
record, which the record-selection commit- 
tee, consisting of twelve members, will buy. 
The collection will include classical and 
semi-classical records and recordings for 
children. Six members of the Parents’ group 
formed a speaker’s bureau. Contacts were 
made with the heads of every club or organ- 
ization in town and a brief outline was 
given telling the purpose of the project. 
Three hundred members joined the group 
in the first six weeks. More are joining daily. 


Milwaukee. National music week, May 5- 
10, was observed in a series of noon hour 
concerts in the form of “musical movies,” 
featuring such artists as Paderewski, George 
Gershwin, Benny Goodman and _ Serge 
Koussevitsky. 


Platteville State Teachers College. Lois 
Bird, formerly at Cornell College in Iowa, 
has accepted a position on the college li- 
brary staff. Miss Bird is former resident of 


Platteville, her father having been pastor 
of the Methodist church for a number of 
years. 


Racine. The Racine Public Library has 
prepared a mimeographed list of the period- 
icals currently received by the library. 
Copies of the list, and of the 1946 annual 
report, will be sent on request. 


The staff association has taken on a pro- 
ject of recruiting for librarianship. A large 
poster reading: “June Grads, A Career in 
Librarianship for You. Fields in Library 
Work—Hospital, Medical, Business, Public, 
Children’s, School, College and University. 
Ask any librarian for further information,” 
has been made. It is planned to send a 
mimeographed letter describing the advan- 
tages of librarianship to each of the June 
high school graduates and the college gradu- 
ates of Racine and vicinity. 

A visiting program has been set up where- 
by each member of the professional and 
clerical staff of the library will spend one 
day visiting in other libraries. Members of 
the staff are visiting libraries in Milwaukee, 
Madison, Shorewood, Kenosha, Wauwatosa, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Gary, Indiana. 

Six Racine people are attending the 
leaders’ training class for the Great Books 
discussion groups sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Public Library and the University 
of Chicago. It is hoped to start four groups 
next fall. This will be the third year that 
Racine has participated in the Great Books 
discussion program and it was the first li- 
brary in Wisconsin to do so. 


Viroqua. Two new board members recent- 
ly appointed are Mrs. A. D. Fortney, who 
takes the place of Mrs. Paul Dahl, and 
Ralph Nuzum, who succeeds Henry Lind- 
man. A. E. Surenson, a member of the 
board since 1898, has been elected presi- 
dent. 


Wauwatosa. Celia Hauck has resigned to 
accept a position in the Marquette Univer- 
sity library. 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Marjarum, E. Wayne. How to use a 
book. 1947. lllp. Rutger’s Univ. 
Press, $1.50 029 


Chapters on Retaining what you read, 
Habits of rapid reading, The anatomy of 
books, and Which book to use, give sug- 
gestions which will be helpful to both 
students and general readers and also 
to those called upon to review or talk 
about books in public. The concluding 
chapter is on how to make the best use 
of a library. 


See Booklist 43:267 My 1 ’47. 


Tebbel, John. An American dynasty. 
1947. 363p. illus. Doubleday, $3. 
070 


A study of the McCormick, Medill, and 
Patterson families of Chicago and the 
influence they have exerted through 
their control of newspapers. Larger li- 
braries. 


See Booklist 43:180 F. 15 ’47. 
Philosophy and Religion 


Dunham, Barrows. Man against myth. 
1947. 316p. Little, $2.50 133.7 


Book in which the author sets himself 
to disprove such popularly-held beliefs 
as, that you can’t change human nature, 
that there are superior and inferior 
races, that there are two sides to every 
question, that you cannot mix art and 
politics, that you cannot be free and safe. 
In this final chapter the author would 
have expressed himself more clearly if 
he had reversed the two words; what he 
is arguing is that social security does not 
necessarily destroy freedom. 


See Booklist 43:267 My 1 ’47. 


Edman, Irwin. Philosopher’s quest. 
1947. 275p. Viking, $3. 191.9 


Starting with the question What is 
philosophy, a professor at Columbia dis- 


courses pleasantly on the subject with- 
out arriving at any conclusion. A com- 
panion volume to Philosopher’s holiday. 


See Booklist 43:216 Mr. 15 ’47. 


O'Connor, Paul. Eskimo parish. 1947. 
138p. illus. Bruce, $1.75. 

266 or 917.98 

This book by a Catholic priest, written 


with genuine respect for the native cul- 
ture, gives a good idea of Eskimo life 


_and ways, as well as an understanding 


of the hazards and hardships of the mis- 
sionary life, which Father O’Connor 
quite plainly enjoys! Has a chapter on 
Arctic flying which parallels some of the 
material in Jean Potter’s The flying 
north. 


Social Science 


Curtis, Charles P. Lions under the 
throne. 1947. 368p. Houghton, $3.50 
347.99 


A study of the Supreme court in its 
relation to our government set-up and 
with special reference to some of the out- 
standing decisions. Written for the lay- 
man but probably of more interest to 
readers with legal training. 


See Booklist 43:267 My. 1 ’47. 


Fox, Monroe L. Blind adventure. 
1946. 205p. Lippincott, $2. 371.9 


This book by a man wounded at Iwo 
Jima is another record of the courage it 
takes to readjust and re-educate one’s 
self to a life of blindness. 


See Booklist 43:15 S. ’46. 


Vocational Guidance Research. Out- 
door jobs for men. 1947. 273p. illus. 
Vanguard, $2.50. 371.42 
Considers opportunities in such fields 


as farming, market gardening, forestry, 
wild life protection, transportation, the 
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building trades, law enforcement (as 
traffic patrol officers, etc.), and sales- 
manship. Should interest ex-servicemen 
as well as high school boys and other 
students. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bailly, Edward C. jr. The art of flight 
instruction. 1947. 222p. Harper, $3. 
629.13 


A book addressed to those who, know- 
ing how to ily themselves, are setting 
out to teach others to fly. General chap- 
ters on principles and procedures are fol- 
lowed by a complete step-by-step curri- 
culum. 


See Booklist 43:268 My. 1 ’47. 


Dubkin, Leonard. Enchanted streets. 
1947. 210p. illus. Little, $2.75. 504 


Woven in with the author’s misadven- 
tures in finding a job are delightful ac- 
counts of adventures with birds, squir- 
rels, spiders, butterflies and other forms 
of wild life, all encountered on the 
streets and parkways of Chicago. A com- 
painion volume to his prveious book, The 
murmur of wings. 


Halle, Louis J. jr. Spring in Washing- 
ton. 1947. 227p. illus. William 
Sloane, $3.75. 598 


Here is a book to delight all bird 
lovers. The locale is the city of Wash- 
ington, to be sure, but the birds, with a 
few exceptions, are familiar to our lati- 
tude also. With its pictures and end 
paper map by Francis L. Jaques, and its 
pleasing typography, is a most attractive 
book and should fill a welcome place on 
the shelf devoted to bird lore. Visitors to 
the city of Washington will find it espe- 
cially enjoyable. 


See Booklist 43:288 My. 15 747. 
Potter, Jean. The flying north. 1947. 


261p. illus. Macmillan, $3.75. 
629.13 or 917.98 
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“Alaskans are the flyingest people 
under the American flag,” says the auth- 
or, “probably the flyingest people in the 
world.” Alaskan pilots were also among 
the most daring and romantic of the 
pioneers in early flying history. In this 
book will be found a very thrilling ac- 
count of the exploits of nine of these 
pioneers. “Three of the nine have crashed 
to death; four of the six who survive 
are still flying.” 

See Booklist 43:285 My. 15 ’47. 


Fine Arts 


Ishimoto Tatsuo. The art of flower 
arrangement. 1947. 125p. illus. 
Crown, $2.50. 716 


A series of photographic illustrations 
picturing 78 different floral arrange- 
ments with accompanying text. The auth- 
or, born in Seattle, is a professional 
photographer in New York who makes 
flower arrangement a personal hobby. 
He advocates no strict rules in arrange- 
ment, for “rules imply rigidity.” 


Meredith, L. Douglas. How to buy a 
house. 1947. 176p. Harper, $2.50. 
728 
Seems to cover all possible contingen- 
cies, from the kind of house wanted, loca- 
tion and estimated cost to the meeting of 
interest payments and insurance. Author 
is vice president of the National Life 
Insurance Company. 


Taber, Gladys and Kistner, Ruth. 
Flower arranging for the American 
home. 1947. 221p. illus. Macrae, 
$2.75. 716 


Gladys Taber is well known as a novel 
ist. Ruth Kistner is the expert in flower 
arrangement from whom she took lessons 
in the art. The substance of these lessons 
as transmitted here is presented in chatty 
style which may prove more readable 
than practical. 


Taylor, Mary C. Rounds and rounds. 
1946. 25lp. illus. William Sloane, 
$3. 784.1 


- 
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The compiler has gone a long way back 
into the history of round-singing to bring 
this collection together. Would interest 
music teachers and group leaders, al- 
though the inclusion of several old-timers 
of decidedly ribald nature may call for 
some censorship! 


See Booklist 43:251 Ap. 15 ’47. 
Literature 


Gordon, Ruth. Years ago. 1947. 173p. 
Viking, $2. 812 or 822 


Ruth Gordon’s autobiographical play 
about herself as a young stage-struck 
girl, living in Wollaston, Mass., and de- 
termined to go to New York and be an 
actress, makes delightful reading. The 
three leading characters appear through- 
out as Me, My father and My mother, 
and the stage directions and descriptions 
are part of the comedy. 


History and Travel 


Carr, Edward Hallett. The Soviet im- 
pact on the western world. 1947. 
113p. Macmillan, $1.75. 914.7 


The impact of the Soviet Union is here 
considered largely in relation to western 
Europe, more particularly to Britain. 
The treatment is impartial, but not un- 
sympathetic to what the author terms 
“Soviet democracy.” 


See Booklist 48:253 Ap. 15 ’47. 


Case, Robert Ormond. The empire 
builders. 1947. 333p. Doubleday, $3. 
978 


The story of the Oregon trail and the 
settlement of the Oregon country is told 
in short chapters originally prepared as 
radio broadcasts. The lively style and 
emphasis on personalities make it an 
easily-readable book which could be re- 
commended to young people. 


Croy, Homer. Corn country. 1947. 
325p. Duell, $3. 917.7 


Wisconsin counts as one of the corn 
states (“only a small section grows it, 
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but does the job exceedingly well.”); so 
do parts of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Minnesota. The one state that is all corn 
is Iowa, and in this book of the American 
Folkways series the author is inclined to 
concentrate on Iowa and the northern 
section of his home state, Missouri. Has 
a homely, folksy quality, with its ac- 
counts of hog calling and corn husking 
contests and other country matters of 
today and yesterday. 


Crum, Bartley C. Behind the silken 
curtain. 1947. 297p. Simon & S., $3. 
956.9 


This book should be read with Richard 
Crossman’s Palestine mission (BULLETIN, 
My. ’47) for the author was a member of 
the same Anglo-American point of view 
in comparison with the British. 


See Booklist 43:269 My. 1 ’47. 


Du Bois, William E. Burghardt. The 
world and Africa. 1947. 276p. Vik- 
ing, $3. 960 


As the author states his purpose in the 
foreword: “I am seeking in this book to 
remind readers in this crisis of civiliza- 
tion, of how critcal a part Africa has 
played in human history, past and pres- 
ent, and how impossible it is to forget 
this and rightly explain the present 
plight of mankind.” 


See Booklist 43:182 F. 15 47. 


Fischer, John. Why they behave like 
Russians. 1947. 262p. Harper, $2.75. 
914.7 


The author spent two months in Rus- 
sia supervising the distribution of 
UNRRA supplies in the Ukraine, and 
the greater part of his book is based on 
his observations in that region, and for 
this reason gives an unusually good pic- 
ture of agricultural conditions. The book 
embodies also material published in Har- 
per’s under the title “The scared men 
of the Kremlin.” The concluding chapters 
cover foreign policy and our relations 
with Russia. : 


See Booklist 43:270 My. 1 ’47. 
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Herron, Edward A. Alaska, land of 
tomorrow. 1947. 232p. Whittlesey 
House, $2.75. 917.98 


This descriptive and informational 
book devotes a chapter to each of the 
months of the year, prefacing each chap- 
ter with a weather report in which aver- 
age mean temperatures are compared 
with those of cities in the United States. 
With its excellent illustrations, is a good 
book for the reader who wishes a general 
view of the country and its opportunities. 


Look, Editors of. Look at New Eng- 
land. 1947. 393p. illus. Houghton, 
$5. 917.4 


This is the second book to follow the 
master volume, Look at America. The 
first, Look at the Southwest, was noted 
in the April issue of the BULLETIN. The 
book has been prepared “in collaboration 
with Mary Ellen Chase,” who writes the 
Foreword. 


Lyon, Marguerite. Hurrah for Arkan- 
sas. 1947. 296p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 
917.67 


The author, who with her husband, the 
Jedge, has left the Missouri mountain 
farm to live in a new home in Arkansas, 
has produced in this book something in 
the nature of a state guide. Less spon- 
taneous and amusing than her other 
books, and less entertaining for general 
reading. 


Odum, Howard W. The way of the 
south. 1947. 350p. Macmillan, $3. 
917.5 


This analysis of southern society and 
folkways is the culmination of years of 
study on the part of an eminent sociolo- 
gist who comes to the conclusion that 
the problem of the south must be solved 
as part of America’s problem. The style 
in the early chapters, a rhythmic prose 
at times like Whitman, may annoy the 
reader looking only for information. 


Pyle, Ernie. Home country. 1947. 
468p. William Sloane, $3.75. 917.3 
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Before the war made him world 
famous Ernie Pyle had been known and 
loved by many for his casual travel 
sketches which were appearing, along in 
the ’30’s, in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. It was a happy thought to bring 
together a collection of these pieces for 
the benefit of both the old readers and 
the new. His travels took him up and 
down the continent, to Alaska and into 
Mexico and out to Hawaii, but wherever 
he went his interest was always in peo- 
ple as people. 


Scudder, Townsend. Concord: Amer- 
ican town. 1947. 421p. Little, $5. 
974.4 


The author states that this book grew 
from his search “for a more human ap- 
proach to America’s story than is 
possible when the nation is dealt with as 
a whole.” For his purpose he chose Con- 
cord, Mass., for while “there are things 
about Concord to which no other town 
in the land, or in the world for that mat- 
ter, can lay claim,” there are other ways 
in which it is representative of the coun- 
try as a whole. Concord’s history is told 
from its founding in colonial times to the 
end of World War II. 


Semper Fidelis: the U. S. Marines in 
the Pacific. 1947. 360p. illus. Wil- 
liam Sloane, $4.50. 940.53 


“This collection of stories and anec- 
dotes and photographs gives a complete 
picture of the Marines on land and sea 
and in the air, and will be of interest 
mainly to ex-Marines and as an addition 
to the historical record of World War 
Il’. (Booklist) 


See Booklist 43:252 Ap. 15 ’47. 


Small, Marie. Four fares to Juneau. 
1947. 237p. illus. Whittlesey House, 
$2.75. 917.98 


After the four boat fares were paid 
there was ten dollars in cash left with 
which to begin the new adventure, but 
some way it worked out, and the end of 
two years found the family living in 
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their own home—built with their own 
hands out of salvaged lumber — happy 
and hopeful for the future. A modern 
story of pioneering on the last frontier, 
Alaska. 


See Booklist 43:289 My. 15 ’47. 
Biography 


Beard, Charles A. The presidents in 
American history. new ed. 1946. 
212p. illus. Messner, $2.50 920 


A new edition revised to include Presi- 
dent Truman, and giving popular and 
electoral votes for each and listing vice- 
presidents and cabinet members. 


See Booklist 43:188 F. 15 747. 


Blankfort, Michael. The big Yankee; 
the life of Carlson of the raiders. 
1947. 380p. illus. Little, $4. 921 


This biography of Evans J. Carlson is 
written by a member of the Marine corps 
who served with him in the Pacific. 


See Booklist 43:240 Ap. 1 ’47. 


Brink, Carol. Harps in the wind. 312p: 
illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 921 


Beginning in their native New Hamp- 
shire, the singing Hutchinsons spread 
out across the country, lending their 
voices to the Abolition, Prohibition, Wo- 
men’s rights, and other reform move- 
ments of their day. From records in New 
England and in her own Minnesota, 
where a branch of the family settled and 
gave its name to a town, Mrs. Brink has 
pieced together a story embodying much 
mid-19th century social history. 


See Booklist 43:254 Ap. 15 ’47. 


Jamison, James K. By cross and 
anchor; the story of Frederic Bar- 
aga on Lake Superior. 1947. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., $2.50. 921 


The Cross river, with its stone com- 
memorating Father Baraga’s almost mir- 
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aculous landing there after crossing 
Lake Superior in a canoe in storm and 
darkness, is in northern Minnesota, but 
this missionary to the Indians who be- 
came Bishop of Marquette and Sault St. 
Marie, carried on his work chiefly at La 
Pointe, on Madeleine island and L’Anse, 
in the upper Michigan peninsula. His 
story is told in conversational form, al- 
most like a novel, but is based on careful 
research. Is interesting reading, and de- 
serves a place with the books that give 
understanding of northern Wisconsin in 
the years from 1835 to 1868. 


Lester, Muriel. It so happened. 1947. 
240p. Harper, $2. 921 


Muriel Lester, a leading British paci- 
fist, and international secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, writes of 
her travels between 1939 and the close 
of the war. China, Japan, India, the 
United States and South America were 
the scenes of her journeying, with time 
spent also in internment camp and 
prison, in Trinidad and England. 


Fiction 
Barke, James. The wind that shakes 


the barley. 1947. 348p. Macmillan, 
$3. 


This, the first of four biographical 
novels planned to cover the life of Robert 
Burns, treats of his childhood and young 
manhood up to the time of his father’s 
death, when he and his brother take over 
the management of a farm for them- 
selves. The hard, grinding poverty of the 
period is realistically presented. Some of 
the early love affairs are frankly set 
forth, but, on the whole, the poet who 
emerges from the book is a serious, 
thoughtful youth with his own stern 
standards of right and wrong. Medium 
and larger libraries. 


See Booklist 43:290 My. 15 ’47. 
Black, Dorothy. The hidden heart. 
1947. 2386p. Macrae, $2. 


Romance between an English war vet- 
eran and the 17-year-old girl who has 
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been playing house in the run-down cot- 
tage the veteran inherits. A previous en- 
gagement to an elderly and titled friend 
of the girl’s uncle is a complicating fac- 
tor which is cleared away without too 
much difficulty. The story is told with a 
light touch, and the English background 
gives it a certain charm. 


Cooper, Louise Field. Summer 
stranger. 1947. 26lp. Harper, $2.75. 


Seventeen-year-old Emily is a misfit 
at the exclusive seacoast resort where 
she is spending the summer as a poor re- 
lation expected to make herself useful 
and to profit by the advantages offered 
her. Aunt Isabel is disappointed in her, 
but, then, Aunt Isabel had other plans 
afoot — plans which will burst on the 
reader with something of a shock—and 
Emily makes an adjustment quite to her 
own and possibly the reader’s satisfac- 
tion. Suitable purchase for any library. 


See Booklist 43:255 Ap. 15 ’47. 


Eden, Emily. The semi - attached 
couple. new ed. 1947. 250p. Hough- 
ton, $2.75. 


Written around 1830 and published in 
England in 1860, this period-novel is 
now brought out in an edition for Amer- 
ican readers. The debt to Pride and pre- 
judice is apparent in the first paragraph 
and, while the author, who moved in 
social and political circles above those 
of Jane Austen, lacks Jane’s deft touch 
she had much the same eye for society’s 
foibles. Janeites will find it good enter- 
tainment. 


Faralla, Dana. The magnificent Barb. 
1947. 203p. Messner, $2.50. 


Although its setting is a plantation in 
Georgia, there is a decided Irish tang 
to this story of boy-and-horse. The Barb, 
when Kevin first sees him in the horse 
traders camp, is run down and thin to 
the point of emaciation, his shoulders 
are galled with harness sores, but Kevin, 
who has an eye for a horse, sees the 
racer in him and, besides, he has the 
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magic white foot A story of romance 
and sentiment which will please many 
readers young and old. 


Flavin, Martin. The enchanted. 1947. 
289p. Harper, $3. 


A story which begins with a group of 
refugee children wandering through war- 
torn Europe and ends on a tropic island 
in the Atlantic somewhere in the direc- 
tion of the Americas. In between have 
come bombings, hurricane, mutiny and 
ship wreck. May be read as a fascinating 
story of strange adventures, notable for 
its insight into child nature, or, if the 
reader chooses to look for a meaning, as 
a parable or allegory. 


Lamb, Harold. A garden to the east- 
ward. 1947. 374p. Doubleday, $2.75. 


Romantic if somewhat confused story 
of the discovery in the heart of Kurdistan 
of an ancient civilization which had been 
built on the ideals of peace. Against the 
complications represented by Anglo- 
American-Russian rivalries, it becomes 
the ambition of the young American cap- 
tain who had been one of its three dis- 
coverers that this region be set aside 
as a sanctuary to provide a home for the 
United Nations. 


See Booklist 48:242 Ap. 1 747. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Kingsblood royal. 
1947, 348p. Random, $3. 


In Sinclair Lewis’s new novel, a re- 
spected young bankerina middle-western 
city learns that his great grandfather had 
been a negro. Inner compulsion leads him 
to reveal the fact of his negro blood and 
thereafter he and his family suffer the 
ostracism and persecution which would 
fall to the lot of a negro family in like 
case. The author’s intention is clear but 
the question arises whether, in the 
savagery of his attack on the problem, 
he has not defeated his purpose. 


Milburn, George. Flannigan’s folly. 
1947. 240p. Whittlesey House, 
$2.50. 
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Flannigan farmed his forty acres on 
the principle of Plowman’s folly, al- 
though he had never heard either of book 
or author. But he needed more land and 
naturally began casting a covetous eye 
over the farms owned by two women 
neighbors, one an attractive young wid- 
ow, the other a sharp-tongued spinster. 
An amusing story in which the friend- 
ship between the eccentric old Irishman 
and a little boy is the appealing feature. 


Mitchell, Ronald. Design for Novem- 
ber. 1947. 282p. Harper, $2.75. 


This first novel by a professor of 
speech at the University and director of 
the University theatre, with its setting 
in a middle western college town, takes 
for its theme the plight of the underpaid 
graduate assistants, whose poverty is 
contrasted with the affluence of the full 
professors. The melodramatic turn which 
the action takes may not be wholly con- 
vincing, but, with its college setting, 
well-drawn characters and good dialog, 
will hold the interest of a varied public. 


White, Helen C. Dust on the king’s 
highway. 1947. 468p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 
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This is Miss White’s first novel with 
an American setting. Her chief character 
is Francisco Garces, one of the Fran- 
ciscan friars who established the mis- 
sions in the southwest and opened up 
highways for travel and settlement. The 
immediate scene is San Xavier del Bac, 
in southern Arizona (still operating as a 
mission) and the country around the con- 
fluence of the Colorado and the Gila 
rivers. Father Garces comes to life as a 
real person, his journeys are followed in 
faithful detail. Lacks a conventional ro- 
mance, but will have an appeal for read- 
ers of western history. 


Yates, Elizabeth. Nearby. 1947. 276p. 
Coward, $2.75. 


The story of a teacher in a one-room 
village school, whose fair mindedness and 
genuine interest in the children make her 
a real leader in tolerance, true Amer- 
ican patriotism and understanding hu- 
man relations. She meets rumor, gossip 
and the kind of opposition the small town 
has for new ideas. Teachers will find in 
it an inspiration and others an under- 
standing of the responsibility of every- 
one toward the problems of today, even 
in small communities far from world dis- 
tresses, yet nearby.—J. T. S. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Bishop, Claire H. Pancakes-Paris. 
1947. 62p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Springtime in the Paris of today is 
the background for this story of ten year 
old Charles and his small sister Zezette 
who does not remember “Before” [the 
war]. A package of American pancake 
flour is the center of a jolly celebration 
in the Street of the Cat-Who-Goes-Fish- 
ing with the two GI donors joining in the 
fun. Grades 3-5. Junior Literary Guild. 


See Booklist 43:276 My. 1 ’47. 


Bonner, Mary G. Out to win. 1947. 
168p. illus. Knopf, $2.50. 


Vacation time in Clipper Bay is prim- 
arily baseball time for the nine-to- 
twelve-year-old boys who play on the 
Clipper Bay team. The story is not only 
concerned with baseball and how the boys 
learn to play and work together but all 
the other fun of small town boys and 
girls. Grades 4-5. 


Encyclopedia Britannica picture 
stories (World’s Children series); 12 
books. 1947. 40p. illus. Encyclope- 
dia Britannica Press, pa., 50c ea. 
Simple, interesting material on every 

day life of children of other countries, 


illustrated with action photographs 
taken from motion pictures. The coun- 
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tries chosen are the ones most often 
asked for in supplementing school study. 
Similar to True Nature series, published 
in the fall. Titles: Mateo and the Mexi- 
ean fair; Anaghalook, Eskimo girl; Dark 
Eyes and her Navajo blanket; Shiu 
Ming, Chinese boy scout; French-Can- 
adian children; A day with Dutch child- 
ren; Hans, of the Swiss Alps; Pedro 
picks coffee in Brazil; Yukiko and a 
Japanese Carnival; Children on Eng- 
land’s canals; Kana, prince of darkest 
Africa; Pauli and his Hawaiian feast. 


Ets, Marie Hall. Oley, the sea mon- 
ster. 1947. [80p.] illus. Viking, 
$1.50. 


Told in brief text with cartoon like il- 
lustrations, this picture book tells of 
Oley, a baby seal that was mistaken for 
a sea monster and how he finally got 
back to his ocean harbor and mother. 
Fun for the picture book age and the 
“comics” addict. 


Gustavson, Harry. Up goes the house. 
1947. [37p.] illus. Oxford, $1.25. 


A small boy watches the house next 
door in every state of its building and 
hopes for another boy to move into it. A 
pleasant picture book for the youngest. 


Kohler, Julilly. Football trees. 1947. 
[34p.] illus. Children’s Press, 25c. 


———— Farmer Collins. 1947. [34p.] 
illus. Children’s Press, $25c. 


Two titles in the Children’s Press new 
Star-Bright books, Story-Book Science 
series, edited by Illa Podendorf, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago. Writ- 
ten by a Wisconsin author, both stories 
will appeal to beginning readers and to 
pre-school and kindergarten listeners. 
Bound in heavy cardboard in the trade 
edition. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Davis, Robert. Partners of Powder 
hole. 1947. 167p. Holiday, $2. 
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Falling off a barge when he rescues 
his dog, Sam comes ashore on Cape Cod 
and enters a lobster fishing partners: 
where he finds a mystery to solve and the 
first security he has had in his short life. 
Grades 5-7. 


Emery, R. G. Adventure north. 1947. 
246p. illus. Macrae, $2. 


When Billy Kendall’s father goes to 
Alaska to locate uranium deposits, he 
takes his son and his son’s best friend 
with him for the experience of living the 
rugged life of the wilds. Big game hunt- 
ing, wilderness living and a kidnapping 
by a gang, trying to steal the secret 
mechanism used to locate the uranium, 
and its emphasis on resourcefulness and 
learning to be trustworthy and respons- 
ible, make it a good addition to the ad- 
venture shelf for the older boy. 


Gould, Jean. Jane. 1947. 248p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


This fictionized biography of Jane 
Austen will serve to introduce her and 
her family and times as did the author’s 
Miss Emily for Emily Dickinson (BULLE- 
TIN, My. 746.) 


Harkins, Philip. The big silver bowl. 
1947. 218p. Morrow, $2. 


When ex-football player Jake Carson 
entered the tennis world, it was to win 
a bet to put him through his first year 
at medical school. He is chosen for the 
Davis cup team and learns that tourna- 
ment play is not only a physical but a 
psychological duel. The matches are 
described in detail and will appeal to the 
tennis enthusiast of any age. 


See Booklist 43:295 My. 15 ’47. 


Lent, Henry. Eight hours to solo. 
1947. 134p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 


For the boy who wants to learn to fly 
the author has written an account of just 
how it is done, based on his own flying 
lessons which resulted in his soloing 
after eight hours of instruction. Dia- 
grams and photographic illustrations. 
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Lucas, Eric. Voyage 13. 1947. 128p. 
illus. International, $2. 


Young Rusty, sailing on the thirteenth 
voyage of a bomb-laden Merchant 
Marine ship in the latter part of World 
War II learns much of the sea and sea- 
manship. Exciting adventure for readers 
who like the sea, plus good characteriza- 
tion of the various members of the crew, 
showing the effect of their personalities 
on Rusty’s growing up. 


Maw, Margaret. Nikoline’s choice. 
1947. 239p. illus. Oxford, $2.50. 


A pioneer story of Utah in the 1880’s, 
based on the author’s own life as a child 
when she came to America with her Dan- 
ish father and mother. Nikoline, whose 
name is changed to Lena, grows from a 
dependable six year old to a young lady 
starting off to the Academy in this story 
of the Americanization of a hard work- 
ing, closely knit, happy family. Grades 
5-7. 


Perry, Josephine. The light metals in- 
dustry. 1947. 128p. illus. Longmans, 
$2. 


One of the America-at-Work series. 
This is the history, important phases of 
producing and frabricating aluminum 
and magnesium, and the future and re- 
search of light metals. Junior and senior 
high school. 


See Booklist 43:297 My. 15 ’47. 


Purdy, Claire L. Gilbert and Sullivan. 
1947. 276p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 
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The plots of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas are told in detail with frequent 
quoting of the songs and much about 
their staging and incidentally the lives 
of the two “masters of mirth and mel- 
ody.” For Gilbert and Sullivan lovers of 
all ages. 


See Booklist 43:227 Mr. 15 ’47. 


Waldeck, Theodore J. Golden stallion. 
1947. 199p. illus. Viking, $2. 


A story of a boy and a wild stallion to 
answer the demand for another book like 
My friend Flicka. Horse lovers from 5th 
through junior high will approve of the 
author’s choosing a wild horse to add to 
the animals of Africa and South Amer- 
ica that he has previously written about. 
Junior Literary Guild. 


See Booklist 43:242 Mr. 1 ’47. 


Whitney, Phyllis A. Willow hill. 1947. 
243p. Reynal, $2.50. 


A group of high school boys and girls 
solve the problem of intolerance in their 
school when the opening of a negro 
housing project divides the town into op- 
posing factions. Sufficient detail of high 
school life to appeal to teen age readers. 


See Booklist 43:227 Mr. 15 ’47. 
Wilson, Hazel. The Owen boys. 1947. 


192p. illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2. 


There is good “down East” atmosphere 
in this story of a Maine family, center- 
ing on the adventures of the two boys, 
Steve and Thad. Will interest fifth to 
seventh grade boys. 
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Distinguished Children’s Books of 1946 


Selected and Annotated by the Book Evaluation Committee 
Children’s Library Association, A.L.A. 


Bailey, Carolyn S. Miss Hickory. Vik- 
ing, $2.50. 


“The story is told with humor and an 
appreciation of the countryside and the 
seasons. Miss Hickory remains at all 
times exactly what she is, a doll, yet be- 
comes for the reader a very rich and 
memorable personality.” 


Buff, Mary. Big tree. Viking, $3. 


“The dramatic story of the biggest 
tree on earth, a sequoia. Both the text 
and illustrations possess a beauty and 
sense of grandeur... .” 


Fisher, Cyrus. The Avion my uncle 
flew. Appleton, $2.50. 


“Johnny Littlehorn, thirteen-year-old 
American boy spends a summer with his 
uncle in a little village in France... 
originality of conception, vitality of ac- 
tion, realism of character and _ back- 
ground.” 


Graham, Al. Timothy Turtle. Welch, 
$2. 


“The story of a turtle in search of ad- 
venture, told in original and delightful 
verse form and exceptionally well illus- 
trated. . . . in the best tradition of its 
kind.” 


Kiviat, Esther. Paji. Whittlesey, $2. 


“Unusual illustrations in color enhance 
the beauty of this quiet story of a boy 
of Ceylon... .” 





O’Faolain, Eileen. Miss Pennyfeather 
and the Pooka. Random, $2. 


“With its humor and lilting speech, ... 
this fantasy about a pooka who is lured 
away from his mortal home to fairyland 
could come only out of Ireland... .” 


Tresselt, Alvin R. Rain drop splash. 
Lothrop, $2. 


“With perfect harmony between the 
striking pictures and the simple text, 
poetic in mood, a rainstorm is described 
for small children. .. .” 


Forbes. America’s Paul Revere. 
Houghton, $2. 


(BULLETIN, Dec. ’46) 


Maxwell. The heavenly tenants. Har- 
per, $2. 


(BULLETIN, Dec. ’46) 


MacDonald. The little island. Double- 
day, $2.50 


(BULLETIN, Dec. ’46) 


Lownsbery. Marta, the doll. Long- 
mans, $2. 


(BULLETIN, Dec. 46) 


Barnes. The wonderful year. Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 


(BULLETIN, Dec. 46) 














